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THE REPOSITORY. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC MAGAZINE. 
A STORY, 
From a Correspondent in Virginia. 

On board one of the ships sent out by Walter Ra- 
leigh, under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, to 
make discoveries along the North American coast, 
was a passenger of a singular and melancholy as- 
pect, who from the first moment of departure, was 
regarded by all the company with eyes of doubt and 
suspicion. There was a settled gloom upon his 
countenance, mingled with an expression that seem- 
ed sinister and malign, at the same time that it was 








timorous : and there was a restlessness and uneasi- 
ness in his deportment: which it was disagreeable 
for those who noted him to observe. He would 
sometimes start, when there was neither sound, nor 
sight, nor other cause of agitation. Sometimes he 
was seen, as darkness was descending over the wa- 
ters, to conceal himself near the ship’s stern, or 
among ropes and coils of cable ; on which occasions 
he would start and turn pale, as if detected in guilty 
musings, or would assume a savage aspect, as if he 
wished to destroy the intruder on his stolen priva- 
cy. The horrors of a guilty conscience seemed evi- 
dently to possess him. It seemed as if its workings 
had given him an unnatural appearance of prema- 
ture age. The lines of his face and the furrows of 
his brow were deeply impressed; and a morbid ima- 
gination might almost trace, in the dusky red cha- 
racters of the latter, the thunder-scars of the fallen 
angels. His hair, in some places, had turned com- 
pletely gray. And yet, on the whole, he seemed 
not to have numbered more than forty years. 

He had entered the vessel under the general in- 
vitation, unknown to any of the ship’s company.— 
A rumor was soon current that his assumed name 
was fictitious, and that he had done some deed that 
rendered him odious among mankind. His crime 
was variously surmised, and among other things it 
was whispered that he had been an executioner. — 
There were in that ship many desperadoes, and ma- 
ny who were flying from justice at home for crimes 
which in any country would have made them infa- 
mous. But no man inquired into or cared for his 
neighbor’s character, though notoriously bad. This 
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man alone, convicted by his peculiar and disagree- 
able physiognomy and manner, was the mark of 
aversion to all his fellow voyagers. ‘The awkward 
attempts which he made, during the first few days 
of their voyage, to form acquaintances, met with 
such unpromising reception that he desisted, and 
became uniformly silent. The women passengers 
avoided his glance, or looked at him askance, with 
a mingled expression of curiosity and horror, and 
at night they stifled the cries of their children by 
telling them that the strange man was coming. At 
meal time, a solitary corner became his own by pre- 
scription, where his food was given and received in 
silence ; and at night, he retired to a couch, from 
the vicinity of which the occupants of the adjacent 
dormitories had removed ; as they said his motions, 
groans, and cries, prevented them from sleeping. — 
The sailors regarded him with a superstitious dis- 
like, as the Jonah of their vessel, and avoided or 
coarsely repulsed him, when he drew near them at 
their work. He frequently overheard their com- 
ments on his situation, and their surmises as to the 
cause of his revolting appearance, and the disgust 
it excited, which were all, however various, alike 
disgraceful.to him. 

Thus, on the bosom of the ocean, and within the 
narrow prison of a ship, without friend or counsel- 
lor, or the power of vindicating himself, (for who can 
fight single-handed with prejudice ?) among hun- 
dreds of his fellow beings, men of like passions with 
himself, this wretched exile found himself the focal 
object of aversion, hatred, and disgust. He seemed 
to be in the situation of a guilty ghost ! more tor- 
mented in its unnatural exposure to the living world, 
than in its congenial he!l !—or like some of the pro- 
digies with which the superstitions of different ages 
have teemed ;—like one who had been bitten by a 
rabid wolf, or who, having had his own veins suck- 
ed by a visitant from the charnel house, had become 
himself possessed of the horrible appetite for blood. 
He was like the first born Cain, bearing an obvious 
but inexplicable mark, which was at once the stamp 
of his guilt and his protection from the death which 
he coveted ;—or like the Jew who insulted our di- 
vine Redeemer, as he passed on to his closing pas- 
sion, branded with the indelible stigma which men 
trembled at and fled from. But the first murderer 
and the wandering Israelite had the world before 
them, with its solitudes and lurking places, where 
no human countenance could obtrude, with its ex- 
pression of scorn, fear, or detestation. This man was 
tied to his stake, with a tether whose shortness only 
allowed him to make idle and maddening efforts to 
hide himself from the many hundred eyes that glanc- 
ed distrustfully with loatiing upon him. The Hin- 
doo who has lost his caste, can mingle with others, 
who, however despised by millions around them, 
at least form a community and fellowship of misery. 
But this man was alone ; and the batred for all his 
persecutors, which he gave them back in return for 
their aversion, was silently consuming his heart. 


There was, however, a young man nained Ko- 
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gers among the company, whose sympathy for the 
desolate state of the individual, overcame the re. 
pugnance which, in common with the others, he 
could not help feeling. He had once or twice made 
an effort, when none observed him, to break thro’ 
the sphere of repulsion with which the lonely man 
had become invested. But the latter, supposing 
his object was derision or insult, avoided his looks 
and retreated from his advance. Rogers however 
had marked him, when he apparently thought him- 
self secure from notice. He had observed that he 
wore a shirt of coarse hair, under his upper gar- 
ments, and had seen him in the attitude of prayer, 
telling his beads. He naturally concluded, that the 
source of so much anguish was some dreadful un 
forgiven crime, for which he was undergoing pen 
ance. 

The weather which had long been threatening 
in appearance, now indicated an approaching storm; 
and the symptoms increased in terror and certainty 
A tremendous gale rendered it impossible for the 
ship'to carry any canvass ; and night came on with 
ten-fold darkness. The commander of this vessel, 
now separated from the others, was in the utmost 
perplexity ; and the ship was alternately rolling and 
driving under bare poles, at the mercy of the tem- 
pest. At first a murmur, and then a shout was heard 
among the crew, that the strange man should be 
brought forth and’ thrown overboard. 

Roused by the clamor, and the sound of his name, 
reiterated amidst the uproar, the unfortunate being 
sprung from his troubled slumbers and rushed up- 
on deck. He trembled in every joint and fibre, his 
hair rose in distinct bristles, and his eyes, after wan- 
dering wildly, fixed in an intense gaze that spoke of 
expected evil, dreadful and inevitable. It seemed 
as if he had been summoned to reveal to the assem- 
bled universe, the secret that overburthened his 
heart, and to receive the forfeit of some unpardon 
able sin, among-the hootings and cursings of man- 
kind. 
countenance by the fitful light of the lanthorhs 
but those immediately beforé him shrunk backward, 


No one approached him who regarded his 
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under the overpowering influence of preternatural 
terror. Two stout seamen, however, sprang from be- 
Ile 
was urged along so speedily that he made no resis- 
The ship 
rolled downward on the side whence he was to be 


hind, and hurried him toward the gangway. 
tance till on the verge of destruction. 


precipitated, and a ruddy flash which streamed from 
alanthorn held near the spot, fell upon the waste 
beyond. They were on the summit of an immea- 
and the wretch looked 


down into infinite darkness, while, stretching high 


surable mountain wave ; 


above before him, another advancing Alp of wa- 


ters was impending over the gulf which was to be 
to him the abyss of eternity. He uttered one long, 
shrill, piercing shriek, and clung, in the agony of 
his st ugyl , so firn ly to his conductors, that th 

in vain endeavored to shak i :; but whe 
they pushed him from his foot-Leld, lh 

with the tenacity of despair, to the ¢ he ha 
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taken of each of them, and was thus suspended over | 
the yawning shades below. One was advancing 
with a cutlass, to sever him from his tormentors and 
from life, when the vessel shifting its position, threw 
all three backward. His grasp relaxed ; he fell as 
if inanimate, and rolled against the mast. The two 
men, having sprung again on their feet, were kick- 
ing him towards the opposite quarter, when Rogers, 
who lad been standing near, interrupted them, and 
arrested the body of their intended victim in its pro- 
gress. 

‘The whole scene had passed in a few moments ; 
but in that brief interval, the poor Jonah of the ship 
had passed through all the bitterness of death. Ro- 
gers now remonstrated with the seamen, but to no 
purpose. In vain he represented that the man had 
an equal right with themselves, to the precarious 
protection which the ship yet yielded them ; that 
they might one day be called to account for it ;— 
and that, though they might escape from human 
tribunals, they must eventually, and might perhaps 
in a few moments, follow this now living being who 
had never offended them, to the last common audit 
to answer for their usurpation of the attribute of 
God. 

His intercession would have been altogether in- 
effectual, had not the commander himself at that 
moment appeared and restored order, by directing 
the execution of some new manawuvre. While the 
attention of the men was thus rivetted, Rogers drag- 
ged the insensible being down to his couch, and de- 
posited him there in darkness and temporary safety. 
He opened his eyes, which he fixed for a moment 
on his deliverer ; then turning on his face, he enve- 
loped himself in his covering, and lay coiled in the 
farthest corner of the recess which had been allot- 
ted to him to sleep in. 

The storm abated, and courage and confidence 





returned to the crew. On the day following the 
night of his jeopardy, the strange being crawled 
from his lurking place unobserved until he sudden- 
ly made his appearance in his usual place, at the 
hour of dining. His danger on the preceding night 
was not generally known, but the company looked 
at him with a creeping sensation of superstitious 
awe, when they saw that his hair had turned com- 
pletely white. His lower jaw seemed to have drop- 
ped. His head was bowed low over the trencher, 
from which, with trembling hands he took his allot- 
ted fare.—Silence for some time prevailed in the 
cabin ; and when the spell was passing away, the 
speakers addressed each other in an under tone, 
that sounded unnaturally to themselves, rebuked 
as it was by the fear that had fallen upon them.— 
From a fugitive glance which he threw towards him, 
Rogers thought that the object of so much terror 
recognized him as his preserver. He soon took an 
opportunity, unobserved, of beckoning to him, and 
the man followed him to a retired corner. Not with- 
out some emotion, Rogers requested him to meet 
him at midnight, on the quarter-deck. ‘I will, sir,’ 
replied the man; ‘1 believe 1 owe you my life.— 
Would to God I had never incurred the debt. May 
I know the name of one who, at any rate, wishedto 
befriend me ” ‘Rogers.’ At this word the man 
recoiled. His limbs seemed seized with‘a sudden 
paralysis, and he was only sustained from sinking 
by a projecting timber. ‘1 know you not,’ said Ro- 


gers; ‘you never did me any injury ; I may do you 
some good. Remember your appointment.’ So 
saying, he left him. 

Whether curiosity or humanity had most influ- 
ence with the young man in seeking this interview, 
is a question which, probably, he did not ask him- 
self. Whatever was the original motive, the for- 
mer inducement was now exceeding strang. He 
determined to gain from the stranger a confession 
of the cause of his situation ; and though it could 
not possibly interest him ; though it might inyolve 
him in a troublesome confidence, or stamp on his 
memory some disagreeable picture with which his 
imagination might be ever after haunted; though the 
supposed possession of the man’s secret, or even a 
discovery of their private conference might render 
him obnoxious to the dislike of all his companions— 
he still felt impatient until the hour should come 
which was to gratify his desire of penetrating this 
mystery. Such is the disease of the mind, however 
denominated, or by whatever cause excited, insepa- 
rably connected with the thirst for knowledge. Eve 
could not have disbelieved the warning which she 
heard from the lips of Omnipotence : that evil, 
however darkly apprehended as to its nature, must 
follow the breath of the divine prohibition ; and 
yet she plucked and ate, and death came into the 
world. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
eee 

STORY OF LOUISA, THE FAIR MANIAC. 

History affords many very striking instances of 
the effect of mental agitation, in disterbing the pow- 
ers of the understanding. 

A German lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments, having married a Hessian officer, was order- 
ed to America, and not being able to acquire any 
tidings of him in her own country, came over to 
England. Here she could only learn the destiny of 
her husband from those ships which had either 
transported troops to the Continent, or were bring- 
ing back the wounded. Day after day she wander- 
ed on the beach at Portsmouth, and hour after hour 
she wearied her eyes, bedewed with tears, in the 
vain expectation of seeing him. She was observed 
at the same spot ere it was light, and watched each 
motion of the waves until the setting sun. ‘Then 








her haunted imagination presented him mangled 


to threaten her with an eternal separation. Did a 
ship enter into port, her eager steps led her to the 
spot, and many an inquiry was repaid with an inso- 
lent rebuff. 

After eight months spent in this anxious manner, 
aship arrived, bringing her the melancholy pleasure, 
*‘that some Hessian officers, who were wounded, 
were on their passage.”” Her impatience increas- 
ed daily. A vessel at length arrived, reported to 
have Hessian troops on board. She kept at some 
distance, for fear of giving toe great a shock to her 
husband’s feelings, should he be among them. Ie 
was landed with others: sbe fainted, and he was 




















conveyed she knew not where. Having recovered, 
and going to the different inns, she at length found 
| her husband. ‘lhe master of the inn informed her 
‘*he was very bad,” and she begged that her being 
in England might be graduaily broken to him.— 
When she entered the room, he burst into a flood 





with wounds, and the smallest gust of wind seemed | 
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of tears. A lady was supporting him in her arms.— 
What words, or painter, could represent the trage. 
dy that followed? He had married in America, 
and this person was also his wife. He entreated 
‘* pardon,” but was past reproach, for a few minutes 
after he sunk into the arms of death. The lady, 
whose melancholy history we are recording, rushed 
from the room, and leaving her clothes and money 
at her lodging, she wandered she knew not whither, 
vowing, “that she would never enter house, or trust 
to man.” She stopped at last near Bristol, and beg- 
ged the refreshment of a little milk. There was 
something so attractive in her whole appearance, 
as soon produced her whatever she requested. She 
was young, and extremely beautiful; her manners 
graceful and elegant, and her countenance interest- 
ing to the last degree. She was alone, a stranger, 
and in extreme distress ; she asked only for a little 
milk, but uttered no complaint, and used no art to 
excite compassion. Her dress and accent bore visi- 
ble marks that she was a foreigner of superior birth. 
All the day she was seen wandering in search of a 
place to lay her wretched head : She scooped to- 
wards night a lodging for herself in an old hay-stack. 
Multitudes soon flocked around ber in this new ha- 
bitation, attracted by the novelty of the circum- 
stance, her singular beauty, and above all by the 
suddenness of herarrival. French and Italian were 
spoken to her, but she appeared not to understand 
these languages; however, when she was accosted 
in the German, she evidently appeared confused ; 
the emotion was too great to be suppressed, she ut- 
tered some faint exclamations in our tongue, and 
then, as if hurried into an imprudence, she attempt- 
ed to be also without knowledge of this language. 
Various conjectures were instantly formed, but 

what seemed passing strange, was her acceptance 
of no food, except bread or milk, and that only, from 
the hands of females £ On the men she looked with 
anger and disdain, but sweetly smiled as she accept 
ed any present from the other sex. The neighbor- 
ing ladies remonstrated with her on the danger of 
so exposed a situation, but in vain, for neither pray- 
ers nor. menaces would induce her to sleep in a 
house. As she discovered evident marks of insani- 
ty, she was at length confined in a mad-house, under 
the care of Dr. Renaudet, a physician at the //o/ 
wells. On the first opportunity she escaped and re- 
paired to her beloved hay-stack. Her rapture was 
inexpressible on finding herself at liberty, and once 
more safe beneath this miserable refuge. 

Beneath a hay-stack Louisa’s dwelling rose : 

Here the fair maniac bore four winter’s snows. 
Here long she shiver’d, stiffening in the blast, 
And lightaings round her head their horrors cast. 
Dishevell’d lo! her beauteous tresses fly, 

And the wild glance now fills the staring eye ; 
The balls fierce glaring in their orbits move ; 
Bright spheres where beam’d the sparkling fires of 

love, 

| Hi-starr’d Louisa! 
it Was near four years, that this forlorn creature 








devoted herself to this @esolate life, since she knew 
the comfort of a bed, or the protection of a roof.— 
Hardship, sickness, intense cold, and extreme mise- 
ry, have gradually impaired her beauty, but she is 
still a most interesting figure ; and there remaiis 
uncommon sweetness and delicacy in her air and 
manner; and her answers are always pertinent 
enough, except when she suspects the question + 
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meant either to affront or ensnare her, when she 
seems sullen or angry. Some Quaker ladies at this 
time interposed, and Louisa, as she was called, was 
conveyed to Guy’s Hospital, where she at present 
is, and still maintains her indignation against the 





men. 

The person with whom she lodged, on her death- 
bed divulged the secret of the flight of this stranger 
from Portsmouth, which corresponds nearly with 
the time of her arrival near Bristol, and subsequent 
inquiries have discovered, that she is ‘the natural 
daughter of Francis, Emperor of Germany.” 
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THE TOILET. 
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LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of crape over white satin: the body is 
low, and brought in folds from the shoulders to the 
front of the bust, which is confined by a loop of blue 
satin: the sleeves are short and full, surmounted on 
the shoulder by satin, brought in points, and con- 
fined to a band round the arm, of the same co- 
lour. ‘The skirt is fancifully ornamented with pip- 
ings of blue satin on the right side, and carried 
round the lower part of the dress : the hem is finish- 
ed by a broad hem of satin, surmounted by puflings 


of gauze confined by satin, ‘pest in points si- 
milar to the sleeve. 
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WALKING pride 

A pelisse of mazarine blue silk, made tight to the 
form, and trimmed round the shoulders, and back 
with raised welts, confined at separate distances, 
by knots of the same, down the front of the skirt, 
gradually inclining towards the bottom, which is 
finished by a puffing of silk. The hat is black vel- 
vet, surmounted by a rich plume of uncurled fea- 
Limerick gloves and black kid shoes. 

HEAD DRESS. 

The present style of wearing the hair is to divide 
it on the left side, bringing the fullness in front :-— 
the curls not so large as last month. The long hair 
s elegantly drest in bows, mingled with roses, or va- 
rious flowers. Ringlets are more worn this month 
The head dress 
is not drest high, but spreading very much over the 
head.—[{Lapizs’ Montary Muser™. 

VARIETY. 
THE ENTAIL. 

A German Baron had in his family an entailed 
estate, which was to pass into the hands of another 
person, if he should not be married before he at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years. The young 
Baron led a very gay life in Vienna, and did not 
trouble his head about the entail. Amusements fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and ready cash became 
more and more scarce with him; but an usurious 
money-lender relieved his wants from time to time. 
One day the latter came to him in great alarm.— 
“Oh dear! I supposed you to be rich ; but Ihave 
just learned that you are ruined, if you do not save 
your entailed estate by a speedy marriage.’ ‘Oh, con- 
found the entail, [ had entirely forgotten it. Well, 
but how much time have Heft * ‘Ah! yourlord- 
ship will be twenty-five the day after to-morrow.’— 
‘The day after to-morrow ! 


thers. 


than they have been this season. 








How the time runs 














away in this charming city of Vienna! Well, it is 
impossible for me to be married by the day after 
to-morrow, so the estate must go to the devil.’ ‘ But, 
your lordship, consider ; what will become of your 
bond? Your lordship is acquainted with so many 
young ladies—surely you might find one who——’ 
* You dont understand these matters, Isaac : some 
of these young ladies would not suit me, and the 
mammas of others would want time to consider. So, 
good bye to the estate.’ * Ah! your lordship, [have 
sometimes seen two pretty girls peeping out of the 
house opposite our hotel, perhaps something may 
be done.’ The Baron, smiling, ‘truly, Isaac, you 
are never at a loss; the advice is notso bad. 1! will 
run over and ask the mother for one of her daugh- 
ters.’ No sooner said than done: our Baron runs 
across the street into the house, ascends to the se- 
cond floor, and rings the bell. The widow opens 
the door. ‘ Madam,’ begins the Baron, ‘ perhaps 
you know me.’ ‘We know that you lodge in the 
hotel opposite.” ‘You have two daughters, I be- 
lieve ” ‘Yes.’ ‘Is the eldest at liberty ” ‘She is 
engaged.’ ‘Ah! I tremble !—and the youngest ’ 
‘Is not yet engaged.’ ‘Heaven be praised! Ma- 
dam, you must give her in marriage to me to-mor- 
row, and save my estate.’ The lady thought the 
young man was half cracked ; however, he explain- 
ed in a few words the singularity of his situation. — 
The lady was, in fact, flattered by the proposal ;— 
she begged only the next day to consider and to 
make inquiries; and the next morning the Baron 
led her daughter to the altar: and, espying Isaac, 
on his return from the church, called out to him,— 
‘ Be comforted, Isaac : the estate is safe.’ 


AMERICAN LADIES. 
Perhaps there is no countgy in the world 
where the women are more completely 
domestic, than they are in our own; and 


none where female influence is mere ge- | 


nerally felt. This is a most happy circum- 
stance. And it affords a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of female education. 

It is trite, I know, but very important to 
remark, that when ladies are distinguish- 
ed for domestic habits and virtues, their 
maternal influence is very great. 

They. mould the hearts, and to a great 
degree form the understandings of the fu- 
ture fathers and mothers in our country. 
Now they, who have in their hands so 
great a part of early education, certainly 
ought to receive that cultivation of heart 
and’mind which would fit them for the 
discharge of the very important duties of 
their station. This is no easy work. It 
demands skill and judgment, as well as 
attention. Surely preparation ought to 
be made for it, that it may be done well. 
Took at the majority of girls of 18 in the 
country, aud see what'are their qualifica- 
tions for a place at the head of a house- 
hold. 

But female influence is felt not only in 
domestic life;—it reaches to every part of 


society. Every where it ought to be sa- 
lutary. Our ladies ought to be intellec- 


tual as well as sensitive; intelligent as 
well as affable; good as well as pretty.— 











No where, indeed, are they more modest, 
more pure and delicate, than among our- 
selves; but if to these graces of the fe- 
male character, were added suitable men- 
tal improvement, the effect on the whole 
community would be most happy. A 
higher spirit of literature would pervade 
our state; and young men would spend 
that time in study, which now they waste 
in dissipation. A leftier tone of moral 
feeling would be awakened, and we might 
hope to witness the purity, without the 
extravagance of chivalry. 
[E£van, & Lit. Sag. 


TALE OF A WIG. 

While Lord Coalston lived in a house 
in the Advocates’ Close, Edinburg, it was 
the custom for advocates and judges to 
dress themselves in the parliament house. 
They usually breakfasted early, and when 
dressed, were in the habit of leaning over 
the parlor windows, for a few minutes, 
before St. Gile’s bell started the sound- 
ing peal of aquarter of nine. It happen- 
ed that one morning while Lord Coalsten 
was preparing to enjoy his usual treat, 
two girls, who lived in the second floor 
above, were amusing themselves with a 
kitten, which, in sport, they had swung 
over the window, by a cord tied round 
its middle, and hoisted for some time up 
and down till the creature was getting 
rather desperate with its exertions. In 
this crisis his lordship had just popped 
his head out of the window directly below 
that from which the kitten swung, little 
suspecting what danger impended over 
his head, when down came the exasper- 
ated animal, at full career, directly upon 
his wig. No sooner did the girls per- 
ceive what landing place their kitten had 
found, than in terror and surprise, they 
began to draw it up; but ‘along with the 
animal up also came the judge’s wig, 
fixed in its talons. His lordship’s sur- 
prise, on finding his wig lifted off his 
head, was ten thousand times redoubled, 
when, on looking up, he perceived it 
dangling its way upwards, without any 
means visible tohim by which its motion 
might be accounted for, The astonish- 
ment of the senator below, the mirth of 
the girls above, together with the fierce 
and retentive energy of puss between, al- 
together formed a scene which language 
cannot do justice to. It was a joke soon 
explained and pardoned, but assuredly 
the perpetrators of it did pet many a 
lengthened injunction from their parent 
never again to fish over the window with 
such a bait for honest men’s wigs. 

an wae 

Method.—The famous De Wirt, one 
of.the greatest statesmen of the age in 
which he lived, being asked by a friend, 
how hé was able to dispatch that mulu- 
tude of affairs in which he was evvaged, 
replied, that bis whole art consisted in 
doing one “If,” said he, 


doing G thing at @ time, 
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“I have any necessary despatches to 
make, I think of nothing else till those 
are finished ; if any domestic affairs re- 
quire my attention, I give myself up 
wholly to them till they are set in order.” 


. + — 








POETRY. 








SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 
Address to the Spirit of a departed Friend. 
Blest spirit of my sainted friend, 
Which, in this vale of misery, 
So oft with mine was wont to blend, 
With all an angel’s sympathy : 
Bending from heaven’s exalted sphere, 
Ah, deign again my voice to hear! 


When gloomy sorrow gives the tear, 
Deep o’er my darkened eye to roll, 
O then, as thou didst oft, appear 
To tranquillize my troubled soul ; 
For soon gsI perceive thee nigh, 
I know the shades of grief will fly. 


When, as calm evening o’er the bowers, 
From golden clouds her dews doth shed, 
I cull the loveliest, sweetest flowers, 
And, weeping, wreath them round thy bed; 
O then, light hovering o’er the soil, 
With smiles of love reward my toil. 


And, when my voice and lyre combine, 
To swell the vesper hymn of praise, 
O let me hear thy harp divine, 
That sounds on high to Zion’s lays ; 
And, through the silent air, my song 
In strains of sweeter tones prolong. 


When on thy monumental stone 
Tlean, and mourn in accents low, 
Whilst o’er the church-yard still and lone, 
The watchful stars of midnight glow ; 
O then on Pity’s wing descend, 
To whisper comfort to thy friend. 


And let me hear thee softly say, 

** Repress those tears, and hush that sigh, 
“Soon will arrive the happy day, 

‘When here by mine thy dust will lie ; 
**Then in the beams of endless light, 
** Our blissful spirits will unite.” 


HManrrers-Feary, 21st June. 





SELECTED. 


When the days of thy beauty are faded 
When the loved and the lovely are gone, 
When thy young eyes with tears are o’ershaded, 
And you roam through the wide world alone ; 
Oh! come to this bosom—’tis bleeding and bare ; 
But the child of affliction may find ahome there ! 


if thy smile, oncé so bright, love, shalt languish, 
My cheek is yet paler than thine ; 

if thy heart still feels chill in its anguish, 
The cold blight of sorrow’s on mine— 


Then come to this bosom-~’tis bleeding and bare, 


But the child of affliction may find a home there ! 


Though the happy, the gay, may forsake thee, 
Who smiled when thy Heaven was clear ; 
There is one to his heart who will take thee, 
And give all his fortune—a tear. 
@h! come to this bosom—’tis bleeding and bare, 
But the child of affliction may find a home there ! 





WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


For me, oh World ! no Chaplet weave, 
Thy frowns I fear not, and believe 
Thy winter smiles, thy summer glow, 
Deceptive as retiring snew, 
For all thy pleasures but deceive. 


? 





_ THE LADIES’ G 


GARLAND. 


Let Beauty, with its eyes of fire, 
With maddening love the gay inspire , 
Let War in panoply array’d, 

Unsheath the Chieftain’s ready blade ; 
Let Guory rear its plumed crest, 

And dazzle with its glitt’ring vest ; 

Yet not for me thy chaplet weave, 

Thy smiles are false—thy hopes deceive. 








Let the full cup of Przasune teem 
With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream, 
Which shrouds the soul’s immortal flame, 
Beneath the brutes degraded frame ; 

Tho’ fair the flow’rs that here entice, 

All, all too costly in the price ; 

Such chaplet therefore do not weave, 

The flowers decay—the draughts deceive. 


Nor weave for me AmsBiTiIon’s wreath, 
It is the bloody meed of death ; 
Asp-like, foul murder nestles there, 
Entwined with folds of grim despair. 
And oh! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of sordid, selfish minds, 
Like this entwine no wreath for me, 
They show too much, Oh world, of thee. 


Nor the bright wreath of Rreuzs twine, 
Dug from Golconda’s purest mine ; 
Nor dazzling stones, that proudly gem 
An empire’s envied diadem. 
No—twine for me the CHRISTIAN’ 
Be virtue still my best renown— 
And let the wreath that decks my brow 
From pure Rexierex’s branches grow. 


S crown, 





FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE ESCAPED CONVICT. 


He trod his native land, 
The bright land of the free ; 
His forehead wore a seared brand— 
Impress of infamy ! 
His brow—where youth and beauty met— 
Yes, there the seal of guilt was set. 


Ile gaz’ upon the vale, 
Where spring-tide flow’rets slept, 
Rock’d by the whispers of the gale : 
He saw it—and he wept ; 
Like drops presaging storms they came, 
Tears born in agony and shame. 


Morn sat upon the hills, 

But she looked cold and dim ; 
Clouds, like a pall which death conceals, 
Hung frowning there on him ; 

All, e’en his lov’d, his mother land, 
Scowl’d on his forehead, and the brand. 


My sire! my sire! he groan’d ; 
My home! my lovely one !— 
What sire ? 1 have my child disown’d . 
What home ?—for I have none ; 
I hear all curse—I see all shun ; 
Yet curse not you! not you—your son. 


I saw her struck, whose cheek 
Did myriad sweets disclose ; 
Whose eyes, whose form—but wherefore speak? 
I saw !—my heart blood rose ; 
She lov’d me—she was sworn my bride ; 
I stabb’d the Striker—and he died ! 


For this—the record lies 
Fest’ring upon my brow ; 
For this—the rabble mock’d my cries ; 
For this—shame haunts me now ; 
For this—half rotted I must be, 
Ere my dead brow from stain is free. 


| own, my beauteous land, 
Land of the brave—the high ; 
I ask’d but this of fate’s stern hand— 
To see thee—and to die ! 
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————==2 
O yes, my country, let me be, 
In my last hour—in death—with thee. 
The Moon lock’d on the vale, 

Wearing her starry wreath, 
And soft displayed a form, that, pale, 

Lay there alone—with death ; 
The Zephyrs drew a lengthen’d sigh, 
And slow the Convict’s corpse pass’d by. 


’T was said, that lovely night, 
A Spirit Youth was seen, 
Gliding among the flow’rets bright, 
The trees and meadows green ; 
And chiefly bya cot ; and there 
It w ept—and melted into air. 
THE RUINED PLOWER. 
Its stem was broke! the desert wind 
Pass’d rudely o’er its slender head, 
It silent droop’d—it silent pin’d, 
Till all its hues and fragrance fled, 
The chilling frost of evening hour 
Shone coldly on the dying flower. 


Lone wither’d flower ! perchance the doom 
That nipp’d thee in thy days of youth, 
May be inscrib’d upon my tomb, 
Too deep for time to blot its truth : 
And tears, too late by sorrow shed, 
May freeze and glitter on my bed. 


And better this my fate should be, 
Than stab confiding Virtue’s breast ; 
Better to live in misery— 
Better to die with love unblest, 
Than build thé hope of future fame 
On Beauty’s*wreck—on woman’s shame. 
BOSTON BARY. 


FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR, 
THE GRAVE YARD. 

*Tis morning on the sunny sod, 
Where lingering footsteps late have trod ' 
*Tis morning on the melting snow, 
That shrouds the gr: ave of those below ; 
*Tis morning to each sprouting thing, 
That greenly smiles because ’tis Spring ; 
*Tis morning onthe marble stones, 
That designate their owner’s bones, 
*Tis morning to the young and fair, 
That walk and laugh, and loiter there. 
Above let Spring in brightness glow, 
A brighter morning smiles below. 


There is a beam that breaks upon 
The lone forsaken buried one, 
And clearer than that dawning ray, 
Which gives the first sweet light of day, 
Sheds on the Christian’s soul a light 
To which the noon-day sun is night ; 
And shows the path his Saviour trod, 
When, rising, he returned to God. 





FUTURITY. 
A lady had written on a card, and placed in her 


| Garden House on the top of an hour-glass, a beau- 
tiful and simple stanza from one of the fugitive 


pieces of John Clare, the rural poet ; it was at the 
| season of the year when the flowers were in their 
T highest beauty. 


‘To think of Summers yet to come, 
That Jam not to see, 

To think a weed is yet to bloom, 
From dust that J shall be!” 


The next morning she found penciled on the 
back of the same card : 


To think when Heaven and earth are fied, 
And times and seasens o’er, 

When all that can die shall be dead, 
That J must die no more ! 

Ah! where will then my portion be ‘ 
How shall I spend eternity /” 





